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of sympathisers, partly of sightseers, being woefully
disappointed at the tameness of the issue, revenged
themselves by breaking down the iron railings, and,
despite the resistance of the police, careered over the
flower-beds through the greater part of the night. Next
morning Mr. Beales and his friends waited on Mr.
Walpole, and gravely expostulated with him, as though
he had been the sole cause of the disturbances of
the day before. Mr. Walpole was understood to have
melted into tears at the kindness of the Reformers, and
to have agreed that the right of meeting was to be tested
in a more satisfactory fashion at some future day.

And now Mill comes on the scene. He had already
in Parliament taken the side of the working-men in the
censure passed on the Home-Secretary, and asserted
that if the people had not the right to meet in the Park,
they ought to have it. He was now enabled to prove
himself the friend of "the Reformers in still better fashion.
It must be remembered that the exasperation of the
working-men at the issue of the first conflict between
them and authority was extreme. " They showed," says
Mill, " a determination to make another attempt at a
meeting in the Park, to which many of them would
probably have come armed." The Government made
military preparations to resist the attempt, and something
very serious seemed impending. The sequel may be
told in Mill's words. lt At this crisis I really believe that
I was the means of preventing much mischief. I was
invited, with several other Radical Members of Parlia-
ment, to a conference with the leading members of the
Council of the Reform League; and the task fell chiefly
upon myself of persuading them to give up the Hydeiction of martial law.
